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GERMAN LEGAL EDUCATION 


Arthur T. von Mehren* 


The second or summer semester in a German university 
begins around the first of May and runs through July. As my 
Harvard teaching obligations for the spring of 1959 were 
over early in May, I was able to teach substantially the 
entire Summer 1959 term at the University of Frankfurt. I 
offered two subjects: a course, “Introduction to the Law of 
the United States," and a seminar, "Conflict of Laws in a 
Federal System: The Experience of the United States." For 
both the course and seminar, materials in English were dis- 
tributed. Classroom presentation and discussion, after the 
first couple of weeks, were conducted exclusively in German. 
My remarks in this brief note on German legal education are 
based on personal experiences during this stay in Frankfurt, 
supplemented by general knowledge of German and comparative 
law and wide acquaintance in German academic circles. 


I 


The pattern of German, indeed of all continental, educa- 
tion differs basically from what we know in the United States. 
For present purposes, a few general observations on pre-uni- 
versity education suffice. Thirteen years are devoted to pri- 
mary and secondary school education. The German secondary 
school has a longer academic year, and a more demanding cur- 
riculum, than its American counterpart. Those German students 
who successfully complete this very rigorous educational pro- 
cess and pass the Arbiturientenexamen can go, usually when 
they are eighteen or nineteen years old, to the university. 

A student who desires to study law enrolls in the Faculty of 
Law. He begins his legal education at once without any 
period of study corresponding to the American college. 


The academic year at German universities is somewhat 
shorter than ours; beginning in November, it runs to the end 
of July, with several vacations, including a two month vaca- 
tion in March and April, between the winter and summer terms. 
In no state can a student take the first state-examination 
before completing six semesters, three academic years. 
Ordinarily, however, a student studies for seven or eight 
semesters before he attempts this examination, which includes 
both written and oral parts and extends over several months. 
If successful, the candidate becomes a Referendar and 
embarks on three and one half to four years of practical 
training. The training includes supervised work in the 
various courts, in an attorney's office, and in state and 
local administrative offices. With the completion of this 
period of training, and the successful passing of the second 


*Professor of Law, Harvard Law School, B.S., Harvard, 
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state-examination, a candidate has completed his legal educa- 
tion and can begin his career as a judge, prosecutor, or 
attorney. 


Many students who begin the university study of law do 
not complete this long course of training. A substantial 
number take the university training in law as a preparation 
for a career in business. The German law faculty also has 
many students who come to it by default. Persons desiring 
a university education, yet not drawn strongly to a pro- — 
fession such as medicine or to strictly academic training in 
history or philosophy, look to law as combining the virtues 
of academic and professional study and preparing for a 
variety of possible careers. 


Il 


These brief introductory remarks give a view of the 
general pattern of German legal education. I should like 
now to deal in greater detcil with certain aspects of the 
German system, 


A few observations about university legal education in 
Germany are in order. The German law faculty attempts to 
combine general and professional education. It has, at 
least in theory, the responsibility of broadening the general 
culture of its students as well as training them in the 


specifics of law. One consequence is that the German 
curriculum still places considerable emphasis on Roman law 
and legal history. Instruction is largely through lectures, 
with increasing emphasis being put in recent years on 
practical exercises, in which assigned problems, prepared 

in advance, are discussed. Advanced work often takes the 
form of a seminar. No pattern or sequence of study is 
officially prescribed, though the coverage of the state 
examinations ensures attention to basic subject-matter. No 
examinations are given in the course of law study, every- 
thing depending upon the state examination for which one is 
never eligible until he has completed three years of study. 
This examination is not administered by the University but 
by the state ministry of justice or the courts. The examina- 
tion, consisting of a written part covering various fields 
of law, the preparation of extensive memoranda, and oral 
interrogation, is difficult. In exceptional cases, students 
who do not wish to become Referendare but desire to continue 
their legal education with a view to obtaining a doctor's 
degree may be admitted to graduate work after passing an 
examination given by the university. However, most candi- 
dates for advanced law degrees have passed the first state 
examination and prepare at least some part of their doctor's 
thesis during their period of practical training as 
Referendare. 


Legal education at the German university puts, as is 




















readily apparent, the student very much on his own. For a 
mature person, of scholarly inclinations, it can work very 
well indeed. I am more skeptical with respect to the great 


run of law students. At eighteen or nineteen, after a very 


rigorous secondary education, the entering law student 


usually tastes personal freedom and independence for the 
first time. He is under no compulsion to attend classes; 
no examinations compel systematic study and review. The 
consequence is that the typical law student, in his first 


semesters of work, is ill prepared and casual in his class 


attendance. He is a largely passive participant in the 
educational process. Later, when the state examination 
becomes imminent, most students commit themselves to 
Repititoren who run cram-courses specifically designed to 


prepare for this examination. These cram-courses are often 


very well taught. A discussion method, designed to force 
the student to participate actively in the analysis and 
resolution of legal problems, is usually used. Many German 
law students thus learn a good deal of their law outside of 
the university. 


Patterns of legal education reflect, and in turn influ- 
ence, the legal system's conception of law and the legal 
process. German legal education tends to a static concep- 
tion of the legal order. It approaches the body of legal 


rules to be examined as essentially complete and largely 
contained in written codes. The operative system of rules 


and principles is described at one moment of historical 
time. Little emphasis is placed on factual analysis and 
nuances of fact. Instruction does not concentrate on the 
unresolved potential problems which a legal system, and the 


society it serves, will face. 


In the German system, the balance is somewhat redressed 
by the period of practical training as a Referendar. During 
this period the Referendar receives some compensation and 
does various kinds of legal work. It is hard to generalize 
as to just how effective this educational experience is. 
Much depends on the judges, officials, and private lawyers 
who supervise and instruct the Referendar. A good deal 
turns also on the Referendar's own initiative and imagination. 
Indeed, a good many Referendare hold responsible legal jobs 
quite apart from the official program of training. A 
Referendar who is fortunate in having interesting legal work 
of this sort can learn a great deal. However, what he 
learns is not attributable to his Referendar training. My 
impression is that, in most cases, the apprenticeship period 
is rather wasteful in terms of time. Education in practical 
affairs is likely to be handled far more responsibly on both 
sides if the supervisor is paying a living wage and the 
trainee is a regular member of the organization. The German 


system does have the advantage that all members of the 


legal profession have some experience in the work of the 
courts, of the administration, and of private law offices. 
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Any overall assessment, especially on a comparative 
basis, of German legal education would involve a long and 
difficult analysis. A few, highly tentative remarks can 
perhaps be ventured. 


In my judgmen:, the German system does not make fully 
effective use of the student's time either at the university 
or during the Referendar period. The university program is 
not sufficiently demanding. Nor is the student's imagina- 
tion captured by lecture courses which often fall between 
the stools of general education and professional training. 
German legal education at the university level needs to 
reconsider traditional patterns and to concern itself more 
with problems of pecagogy. Any general reconsideration of 
the law curriculum would grapple with the question of whether 
the law faculty should be charged with instructing a large 
group of students who have no intention to use law profes- 
sionally. Attention should also be given to the unstructured 
character of the law-student's program and to the postpone- 
ment of examinations to the end of the period of university 
training. These arrangements are highly agreeable from the 
professor's point of view, but their educational merit is 
doubtful. 


Any general re-thinking of university legal education 
in Germany should abolish the system of Studentengeld. A 
professor is paid a fixed salary and receives an additional 
amount for each student in his classes. (At times, a 
minimum figure is guaranteed as Studentengeld regardless of 
actual attendance. The effects of this system are most 
pernicious. Each professor is under substantial economic 
pressure to teach large, basic courses. Experimentation 
with new subject matter or new teaching methods is corres- 
pondingly discouraged. 


The allocation of time between the university course in 
law and the Referendar training also merits reexamination. 
The Referendar period could, in my opinion, be very materially 
reduced in length without substantial loss. A corresponding 
increase in the time devoted to the study of law at the 
university would make it possible both to give more work of 
general cultural value and to probe more deeply in the courses 
primarily designed to train for the legal profession. The 
result would be to deepen and strengthen both sides of the 
law curriculum, the part devoted to general education as well 
as the part more directly concerned with professional educa- 
tion, 


German legal education has a long and great tradition, 
going back to the Middle Ages. It has, in terms of its 
methods and curriculum, been far more stable than American 
legal education. There are, however, indications that German 
legal education may be entering into a period of reassessment 
and revision. In my opinion, there is a task to be done if 
German legal education is to realize its full potential ina 
modern society and remain true to its great tradition. 
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FACULTY NOTES 


Baxter and Sohn Work for International Law Commission 


At the invitation of the Director of the Codification 
Division of the United Nations Secretariat, Professors Louis 
B. Sohn and R. R. Baxter have lately been engaged, with the 
assistance of an Advisory Committee, in the preparation of a 
codification of the law of State Responsibility along the 
lines of the Harvard Research in International Law. In May 
of this year, they published in pamphlet form a "Convention 
on the International Responsibility of States for Injuries 
to Aliens (Preliminary Draft with Explanatory Notes)," con- 
sisting of the text of the Convention with the draftsmen's 
notes. 


During June of this year Messrs. Sohn and Baxter were 
in Geneva for two weeks to observe the work of the Inter- 
national Law Commission, for whom the text is being prepared, 
and to present to it the draft convention. They were allowed 
to make a statement to the Commission regarding the nature 
of their research. These remarks were followed by several 
hours of discussion of the Harvard text by the members of the 
International Law Commission. The comments of the members 
of the Commission reflected a wide variety of views toward 
the current content and validity of this body of law. The 
Commission's plans call for several weeks of discussion 
during its 1960 session of the general topic of State 
Responsibility, on which its special reporter, Dr. F. V. 
Garcia-Amador (LL.M. '43), has already prepared a number of 
reports. 


A Spanish translation of the Harvard Convention has been 
prepared by Mr. Carlos Alfredo Lopez-Guevara (LL.M. '57), and 
copies of this were furnished to the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists at its meeting at Santiago in August. 


It is anticipated that the final text of the Harvard 
codification, together with explanatory notes by the drafts- 
men and lengthy statements of existing law (the latter of 
which are in the course of preparation) will be published as 
a special supplement to the American Journal of International 
Law. 


Braucher Teaches in Japan 


During the spring semester of 1959, Professor Robert 
Braucher was Fulbright Visiting Lecturer at Tokyo and Chuo 
Universities in Tokyo, Japan, where he conducted seminars 
and lectured on the Law of Commercial Transactions in both 
Japan and America. His work was in conjunction with the 
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Japanese-American Program for Cooperation in Legal Studies, 
financed by the Ford Foundation, which annually provides for 
an exchange of legal scholars between Harvard, Michigan, 
Stanford, and six Japanese universities. 


At Chuo, Mr. Braucher met with law teachers, judges, 
practicing lawyers, and interested businessmen to discuss 
such subjects as the warranty in sales contracts, the condi- 
tional sale, payments by check, and stock transfers. Similar 
contacts were made with undergraduate and graduate law 
students at Chuo and Tokyo, and with various groups of 
business and professional men at almost a dozen other 
Japanese universities. With the assistance of Chinichiro 
Michida, who was a student at Harvard Law School during 
1954-55, acting as translator and interpreter, Mr. Braucher 
presented leading cases from a well-known American casebook 
on commercial transactions, the writings of American 
publicists, the Uniform Commercial Code, and other commercial 
statutes to illustrate how American law has developed solu- 
tions to commercial problems common to both nations. 


Although Japan has a national commercial code, this is 
basically an adaptation of late nineteenth century German 
law, modified more by custom and tradition than by positive 
legislation. The codes generally have not been systematic- 
ally updated to meet the requirements of a rapidly expanding 
industrial society. There has been an increasing exchange 
of ideas, however, between the legal and commercial communi- 
ties, and it was particularly desired by his Japanese 
associates that Professor Braucher assist in directing 
academic legal thinking toward a realistic and practical 
resolution of commercial questions. 


Mr. Braucher said that his most vivid impression of the 
Japanese commercial law was the amazing similarity that it 
possessed to American commercial law both in the problems 
that it strived to solve and the lines that it took in solu- 
tion. 
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CURRENT 





CLUB AFFATIRS 


As the result of vastly increased interest in the Club 
and its activities last year, and the completion of the 
International Legal Studies Building to serve as a focal 
point for much of the Club's ceaseless enterprise, a greatly 
expanded program for the coming year has been planned. As 
if to reassure the Executive Committee that its projects 
were not too ambitious, so many new members have joined 
that the total membership is nearly double that of last 
year. 


Once again, the number of graduate students has risen 
and now stands at thirty-five. Undergraduate law students, 
especially first-year men, have also joined in greater 
number, and the total membership has now passed two hundred. 
Members have been drawn from the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the Business School, the Littauer School of 
Public Administration, the MIT Graduate Schools, and the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, as well as from the 
Law School. 


At a general meeting last spring the membership elected 
Zoltan M. Mihaly, 3L, of Cambridge, as Chairman of the Club, 
William S. Gray, 3L, of New York City, as Vice-Chairman, 

Nazeeh S. Habashy, 3L, of Cairo, Egypt, as Secretary, and 
Herbert H. Kaiser, Jr., 3L of Monticello, Ill., as Treasurer. 
William J. Andre, 3L, of Montclair, N.J., has been chosen 
Chairman of the Committee on Job Opportunities. The Execu- 
tive Committee has named Arthur W. Rovine, 2L, of Philadelphia, 
to the post of Under Secretary, and Charles H. Baron, éL, of 
Philadelphia, as Editor of the Bulletin. 


The Club began its activities this year by sponsoring a 
lecture by Professors Katz and Sohn. Their talk, An Intro- 
duction to International Law, dealt with general concepts of 
Public International Law, the United Nations, and the scope 
of International Legal Studies, and was directed primarily 
to students with no experience in the field. It was designed 
to give them enough basic information to whet their curiosi- 
ties and to provide them with some elementary conceptual 
tools with which to understand the proceedings of the Club 
which they will thus be encouraged to attend. Professors 
Sohn and Baxter lectured on source materials concerning 
international organizations and international law. 


The first general meeting was held shortly after these 
lectures. Recent Trends in Recognition was the subject dis- 
cussed by Professor Manfred Lachs of the University of 
Warsaw. Professor Lachs is a Polish delegate to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and was formerly Chairman of 
its Legal Committee. Future speakers will include Sir 
Gerald Fitzmaurice, Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, 
and currently a member of the United Kingdom Delegation to 
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the General Assembly of the United Nations, who will discuss 
The Role of the International Court in the Development of 


nternationa aw. y request o e speaker e opening 
statement will be short to allow for an extended general 
discussion. 


Discussion groups have always been an important 
feature of the Club's program and this year will see the 
revival of the original concept of groups under three broad 


headings: Public International Law, Comparative Law, and 


Problems of Economic Development. This expansion should be 


facilitated by the addition of Professor Arthur T. von 
Mehren as a faculty advisor. Mr. von Mehren, whose field 
of special interest is comparative law, joins Professors 


Baxter and Brewster, whose specialties are public inter- 
national law and economic development respectively, and 


thus the Club has the benefit of an advisor in each of the 
discussion group fields projected by the Charter. 


The discussion groups will be held more frequently 
this year, three or four times a month, in order to give 


the increased membership a chance for greater participation. 
The topics already planned include: 


The Common Market and Some of Its Consequences for 
Business, led by Engelbertus L. Grommers of Holland, 
Legal Counsel, Assistant General Manager, N. V. 
Drentmina, Hoogeveen, Holland. 


Judicial Function [Case Law] as a Source of Law in 


the French and Latin American Systems, led by 
Hernando Gomez of Colombia, rormerly Assistant 
Professor of Law at Southern Methodist University. 


Some Other American Law Schools, led by Francis E. 
Barkman of the United States, Associate Professor 
of Law at the University of Toledo. 


Phases of the Legal System in Saudi Arabia, led by 
Sabri Kandah of Saudi Arabia, Personnel Adviser, 


Labor Relations Division, Arabian-American Oil Company. 


is ADIZ Legal? Some Aspects of North American 
Contiguous Air Space Regulations, led by Ivan L. 
Head, a Canadian attorney. 


This year will also see the institution of inter- 
University moot court arguments among members of the Inter- 
national Law Clubs of Harvard, Columbia, and the University 
of Virginia. A team will be selected from interested members 
of our Club to argue before members of the American Society 
of International Law at their spring convention in Washington. 


As interest increases in the study of International Law 
and in the activities of the Club, an ever more important 
consideration of many students is the existence and 
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availability of jobs in this field. The Club is alert to 
these rather more practical interests of its members and 

has projected an enlarged program by the Committee on Job 
Placement. The opportunities for private practice will be 
more thoroughly explored and a study of various opportuni- 
ties for international lawyers in the seemingly infinite 
number of departments and agencies in the federal government 
will be commenced. It is hoped that ultimately this service 
may even be able to provide students with summer jobs in 
International Law. 


Of interest to members and alumni alike should be the 
announcement that the Club now has a permanent headquarters 
which houses, along with many of the Club's papers lane 
often its Chairman), the small but sturdy nucleus of what 
promises to become a rich library. Henceforth the Club's 
official location and mailing address will be: Room 205, 
International Legal Studies Building. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL STUDIES 
BUILDING--A RE& uw itz 


Cambridge is, among other things, noted for its occa- 
sional architectural triumphs. After only a few months of 
existence the new International Legal Studies building has 
already won a place in this distinguished class. "Clean but 
not sterile, functional but not dull." "New but not bizarre, 
original but not out of place." These are some of the 
comments being bruited about regarding the new building in 
the architectural and legal worlds of late. Years of careful 
planning and energetic organization underlie this newest 
asset of the Harvard Law School, and almost everyone seems 
well satisfied with the product. 


During the early fifties certain inadequacies in the 
Law School plant became strikingly apparent. Both books and 
graduate students in ever-increasing numbers were overcrowd- 
ing the library's shelf space and the school's classroom 
facilities. Moreover, the International Legal Studies 
program planned extensive expansion, and this called for even 
more space, as it would mean still more faculty and graduate 
students. 


Acutely aware of the problem, members of the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the alumni set in motion the project 
which was to result in the new building. At the outset, the 
school sent a request to the Ford Foundation for funds. The 
Foundation, in December 1954, responded with a promise to 
donate $500,000 for the new building and the International 
Legal Studies program, conditional upon its being matched by 
other sources. Since alumni were already committed to a 
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generous program of annual giving, it was felt that they 
should not be solicited again. Instead, corporations and 
foundations were approached. Under the Chairmanship of Hon. 
Henry J. Friendly (A.B., 1923, LL.B. 1927), now on the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, a fund-raising committee 
presented these groups with plans for a building which would 
not only provide more space for faculty and students in the 
International Legal Studies program, but would also contain 
extensive library facilities and increased book space. By 
December 1957 construction began. 


The new addition was completed in the early summer and 
has been fully used since the academic year began. The 
building is in "contemporary classic" style, modern in form 
yet harmonizing with its surrounding structures. To blend 
with Langdell Hall, to which it is attached by a two-level 
glass-encased passageway, light and dark limestone were used, 
with bands of black granite to avoid dullness. The archi- 
tects, Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson, and Abbott, strove to 
create a structure with clean lines and maximum light, a 
building which would be unmistakably contemporary but not 
out of place with respect to both Langdell and Harkness 
Commons. 


The architectural pattern of the exterior pervades the 
structure and imparts a clean spacious feeling to the 
interior. The faculty offices are flanked by one wall of 
glass, meeting the need for light and providing a sensation 
of openness. These window-walls can be covered from the 
inside with a draw curtain, and two camps of the faculty 
have already revealed themselves: the closed-curtain set and 
the wide open contingent. Each secretary has her own office 
adjoining that of the source of her travail. The building 
contains four seminar rooms, seating from twenty-one to 
forty people. There is a dual purpose lounge area: at noon 
it serves as a cafeteria for the staff, and from four to six 
in the afternoon it offers tea and coffee for the graduate 
students. The entire building is air-conditioned and all 
the ceilings are of acoustical tile. The ultimate luxury is 
a direct link to the intra-school catacomhs by way of a 
tunnel on the second basement level. 


By far the most impressive part of the building, however, 
is the library with its 250,900-book capacity on the five 
levels of the structure. The reference desk and the main 
reading room are on the third, or entrance, level, and there 
is a reading area on the fourth. In this library there is 
no need to send for a desired book. The stacks are fully 
open, well lit, and equipped with occasional extended shelves 
for use when taking a book down for quick reference. As a 
further aid, each level is furnished with carrels which are 
usually available for more extended work to any student 
using the library. 






To the library have been transferred the Law School's 
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collections of foreign and international law, especially the 
superb Marquis de Olivart collection. There are also sets 
of United States Reports and Digests. As an aid to research, 
treatises have been re-arranged and are now shelved along 
with the statutory, Constitutional, and case materials by 
country. There is an elevator in the office area of the 
building, but a stairway connects the levels of stacks and 
provides access to the thirty small offices for graduate 
students, research associates, and others who have been 
assigned them. Although the library has been designed with 
the most up-to-date concepts in mind, it is estimated that 
shelf space will again run out in twelve to fifteen years, 
unless microfilm is used to a greater extent. 


The total cost of the building was $1,430,900 and the 
floor space totals 38,500 sq. ft. on the five levels. The 
landscaping includes elm, oak, honey locust, and beach trees, 
and the shrub borders are vinca minor, laurel, rhododendron, 
holly, lilac, andromeda, azalia, and pyracantha. 


Perhaps the most widely-discussed element in the build- 
ing is the abstract sand sculpture mural in the lobby by 
Constantino Nivola. Nivola's process involves making molds 
of wet sand, carving the design into them, and then pouring 
concrete over the pattern. Some of the sand adheres to the 
concrete, and the finished product is a hardened sand shell 
over concrete. Nivola says that the observor can see in it 
whatever he wishes, but there are some definite explanations. 
The official interpretation calls it "an abstract representa- 
tion of a procession of the great lawmakers of history pro- 
tecting the rights of the people." It is said, too, that 
Nivola himself sees in the mural three phases of the law: 

a primitive, anthropomorphic form on the left, a developing 
stage in the center, and a mature structured form on the 
right, with the rectangular objects representing books, 
Signifying a law built on the permanence of written reports, 
not on the ephemeral whims of men. 


The International Legal Studies building was an ambitious 
project of farsighted men; it is a significant step toward 
answering the needs of the ever-expanding Law School. It is 
pleasing, it is useful, and, above all, it is now a reaiity. 
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A RaFOoRT ON INTER-ORGANMIZ A- 


TIONAL COOPERATION 


William S. Gray* 


Cognizant of the intense interest shown by students in 
international law at Harvard, the International Law Club was 
prompted to inquire early last year into the existence of 
other groups carrying on similar activities in law schools 
throughout the country. A general inquiry was therefore con- 
Gucted, in which the Club found that while numerous schools 
had international relations organizations of a social and 
academic character, only one other school, at the University 
of Virginia, had an organization along the lines of our own 
(one of a more professionally-oriented character): The John 
Bassett Moore Society. The inguiry elicited information 
from Columbia Law School that such a club was in the process 
of formation, and would become the Columbia Society of 
International Law sometime during the academic year. 


Subsequent correspondence between the three clubs 
engendered a desire for finding some basis for cooperation 
and exchange of ideas, possibly under the aegis of the 
American Society of International Law. Professor R. R. 
Baxter of the Harvard Law School presented the idea at the 
winter meeting of the American Society, and a Committee on 
Student Activity was there established. Accordingly, repre- 
sentatives of all three clubs, as well as members of the 
Yale Law School's World Community Association, met at the 
Annual Convention in Washington on May 1, 1959, to discuss 
ways and means of implementing inter-school cooperation and 
student participation in the American Society. It was there 
decided that only the most informal organization should be 
attempted at this time. Each club took on the responsibility 
for directing one of the projects which had met with unani- 
mous approval. 


The John Bassett Moore Society accepted the responsibil- 
ity for contacting other law schools throughout the country 
and encouraging the establishment of such clubs in schools 
where there is a representative group of interested students. 
The Columbia Society of International Law undertook to pre- 
pare the facts and procedural particulars for an inter- 
national moot court competition to be presented by the three 
schools before the American Society at its next annual meet- 
ing. The Harvard International Law Club assumed the responsi- 
bility for making renewed efforts in its job-opportunity 


*3L, Vice-Chairman of the International Law Club, Dele- 
gate of the Club to the Convention of the American Society 
of International Law held in Washington on May 1, 1959. 
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program and corresponding with the other schools respecting 
its progress. 


During the summer the representatives met separately 
and informally to discuss plans and progress on their pro- 
jects. The John Bassett Moore Society prepared a memorandum 
which was distributed at the ASIL convention and inspired 
considerable interest. The Columbia Society of International 
Law has submitted a preliminary plan for the moot argument 
to the other clubs. The Harvard International Law Club, as 
noted elsewhere in the Bulletin, has expanded its job- 
opportunity program and is maintaining correspondence with 
the other two clubs, having agreed to act as liason until 
some more permanent inter-club secretariat can be estab- 
lished. 


The outlook for inter-club activities is most propitious, 
and it is believed that a strong nucleus for an active nation- 


wide organization has been established. 
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A PAEAN TO "SANGDELL 
KELLERGEIS 1." 


Woonsang Choi* 


Dean Griswold, in one of his annual reports to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University, opined that 
the strongest asset of the Harvard Law School is its wonder- 
ful student body. Judging from the context of the report, 
he was apparently addressing himself to the undergraduate 
body of the Law School. But, the Dean's boast is no less 
true of the graduate student body. At a recent graduate 
coffee hour Professor Freund pointed out somewhat nostalgic- 
ally that within twenty or thirty years the assembled 
graduate students would be surprised to find the eminence 
and success which their colleagues will have achieved in 
their profession and in life. He referred to the fact that 
a number of graduate students who were his classmates have 
since become Law School deans and justices of the highest 
courts in their respective homelands. This is no surprise 
actually when you examine the roster of the graduate 
students. In September every year, a veritable constella- 
tion of graduate students arrives in Cambridge from all 
parts of the world, some of whom are lawyers with consider- 
able achievements already behind them. A few have a half- 
dozen degrees cven before they come to Harvard. Langdell 
Hall will hum with different foreign tongues and dialects 
of English. 


Many graduate students are extraordinary characters. 
A few years ago, a Norwegian student came to Harvard Law 
School from a distinguished family in the legal profession. 
It was at the time when the Norwegian Loans Case was pending 
before the International Court of Justice, and the student's 
father was counsel for the Norwegian Government. It was 
apparent that he was doing considerable research of his own 
concerning the case. His father used to write him that no 
law library in the world could surpass the Harvard Law 
Library, and materials unavailable even at The Hague were 
found at Harvard. Norway won the case against France on 
jurisdictional grounds, but it was suspected that the student 
had much to do with the Norwegian victory in the case. 


A Panamanian student is remembered for his "aggressive- 
ness" in learning. His case will be of considerable interest 
to those who are looking forward to the oral examinations 
for the S.J.D. degree. He ably put into practice the 
military motto "an offense is the best defense." It was 
reported that he was so eager for the questions during the 


*LL.M., 1957, S.J.D. cand., Harvard, Vice-Chairman 
Emeritus of the International Law Club. 
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two-hour long examination that the initiative was somewhat 





shifted from the examiners to him. This graduate student 


who did excellently in all subjects is now, despite his 
youthful age, an eminent member of a famous law firm in 
Panama. 


Most graduate students work hard during their stay at 


Harvard. But there are some interesting extremes. An 
American student who was first assigned to a cubicle was 


later given an office at his request. His reason for this 


was that he wanted to leave all his text books at school in 


the evening (much like a grammar school pupil does in this 
country), and that he did not feel safe to leave them in the 
cubicle because some one, by sheer mistake, may carry away 


his valuable text books. He did exactly what he said. He 
would come to school around 9 o'clock in the morning and 


stay around until 5 p.m. and then go home empty-handed. In 


other words, his study was limited to the hours he spent at 
Law School and he did not study at all at home. At the 
year's end, he received a very high average and is now a 


successful practicing lawyer in Philadelphia. 


The other extreme example is the case of one Japanese 
student. He had some language difficulty when he first came 
to the Law School and this may have accounted for his 
unusual practice. At any rate, he has the distinction of 


being the graduate student who worked hardest and spent 


longest hours in the history of the Law School library. His 
day began around 10 A.M. anc ended at about 5 A.M. the 
following morning. Thus, he had barely 5 hours for sleep 

and meals, and, believe it or not, he continued this schedule 
until the very last day when he had to leave Cambridge for 
home. He is now teaching at one of the leading national 
universities in Japan. 


One purpose of the graduate program is, of course, the 
widening of the intellectual horizons of students through 
advanced instruction and research guided by faculty, but 
often this has worked both ways. A few years ago, the Law 
School had the good fortune of admitting the first Polish 
student in years. Many faculty members will fondly remember 
this extraordinary student, because he left on the minds of 
many people who came to know him such a decisive impression 
of his amiable character and keen intellectuality. Thor- 
oughly trained in continental theoretical schools, he was 
always a stimulating factor in classes and seminars where he 
frequently restored the atmosphere to intellectual animation 
whenever it tended to "stagnate." He is now said to be 
putting to good use, through teaching, some of the common 
law training he received at Harvard. 


A German student who returned to his old university 
after a year at the Law School has recently complained that 
he could not complete his doctoral dissertation at the 
German university which he had begun before coming to Harvard. 
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As he put it, the work now looked too "Germanic" or too 
theoretical. These cases may just be examples of a type of 
strange feeling one often encounters upon return to his 
former life after having been away from it, and time will 

be the best cure for such difficulties, but they do indicate, 
to a degree, the influence the common law training exerts 
over persons of different legal backgrounds. , 


If one studies long enough in the basement of Langdell 
Hall, he will soon discover that there exists a peculiar 
bond of common destiny or what you might call "a comradeship 
in scholarship." The basement where most graduate students' 
offices are located seems to have a spirit of its own - a 
"Kellergeist" of Langdell Hall. The graduate students will 
long remember and miss the intellectual stimulation and 
friendship they acquired through their stay at Harvard Law 
School. As Maitland once said, if the greatness of Harvard 
comes from the fact that it offers a rare opportunity for 
intellectual exchange of ideas and enhancement of academic 
discipline not only on national but on international level, 
few schools of Harvard will offer better opportunity than 
the Law School. And wherever they go, the graduate students 
will never be able to get away from the haunting of the now 
famous "Langdell Kellergeist.”" 
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ALUMNI NOTES 





Class of 1959 


Graduate é& Special 


Ronald Gibson is now an assistant professor at the 
Manitoba Law School in Canada where he is carrying a full 
teaching program that includes everything but International 
Law (i.e., First and Second Year Torts, Equity, Agency and 
Negotiable Instruments). 


After a brief vacation in Mexico, Harry Groves has 
returned to his position as Dean of the Texas Southern 
University Law School in Houston, and is adding to his busy 
schedule by publishing articles in the Journal of Legal 
Education and the Howard Law Journal. — 


Peter Liacouras has assumed the position of research 
assistant in the World Rule of Law Center at Duke University 
where he is engaged in research on various current issues in 
international law and relations, particularly the question 
of the relation of the U.S.A. to the International Court of 
Justice. 


After an extensive tour of Scandinavia and the Continent, 
Madhusudan Panigrahi has returned to India to become the 
Under Secretary to the Council of States (the Upper House of 
the Indian Parliament) whose seat is in New Delhi. 


Raphael Punay turned down many fine offers in order to 
join the staff of the Hawaii Employers Council in Honolulu 


as labor relations officer and is doing considerable work in 
the field of industrial relations. 


After becoming a member of the Spanish Bar, Ramon Prieto 


began working as adviser for the National Enterprise of Steel 


and as an assistant to the Chair of International Law at 
Oviedo University. 


Heinhard Steiger has returned to his home in Germany to 


continue studies for his doctorate, and is presently prepar- 
ing a thesis concerning "The Conception of the Law." 


Also in Germany is Hans Sulimma who is serving his 
clerkship in the office of a state prosecutor, preparing and 
appearing in cases before the bar, as well as acting as 


assistant to a professor of civil and commercial law. 


L.L.B. 





Our representative in New York City, Arthur Delson, is 
employed by the firm of Delson, Levin & Gordon where he is 
gaining experience in problems of International Law. 
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Finding it difficult to break away from the Harvard 
community, Geoffrey Gowen has joined Arthur D. Little, Inc., 


and is dealing with problems of corporate planning, area 
and industrial development, and city planning, here and in 
foreign countries. 


David Linett is discovering how the law really works, 
serving as law secretary to Judge Bernard Vogel of the 
Superior Court of New Jersey. 


Stephen Schott is now studying on a Fulbright grant at 
the University Of Helsinki, attending a seminar with the 
imposing name of Kansainvalinentapauksiahar joitus given by 
Professor Castren, and doing a great deal of independent 
research at the Library of Parliament in Helsinki. 


Graduate School of Arts & Sciences 


Alexandre Vegh-Villegas is at Harvard completing work 
toward his Ph.D. in Economics by writing a thesis dealing 


with International Investment. 
* &* He Ke 


We're sure that you are pleased to learn what your 
fellow members and alumni are presently doing. They 
would be just as happy to receive some information 
about you. Please keep us up to date as to your work 
and whereabouts so that we can pass this news along to 
your old acquaintances by way of these pages. 


Address all correspondence to: 


The International Law Club Bulletin 
Room 205 

Harvard Law School 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 

U.S.A. 





